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DeQuincey's Love of Music 247 

DEQUINCEY'S LOVE OF MUSIC. 

At its best, the prose style of Thomas DeQuincey is musical 
to the core. Other prose — all noble prose, indeed — is rhyth- 
mical, whether Arnold's, Macaulay's, or Pater's. But De- 
Quincey's in the Confessions of an Opium Eater, in some of 
his Autobiographical papers, in his Joan of Are or the English 
Mail Coach, has more than rhythm ; it has underneath a mel- 
lowness of tone wich suggests the depths of subliminal music, 
to borrow a psychological term, as if the very central thought 
were conceived in musical phrases, and were developed by 
means of harmony and counterpoint. It is a style consciously 
or unconsciously modulated, with development and progres- 
sion strangely similar to musical composition. 

Although such effects are present to the sensitive ear, their 
complete analysis will be admitted impossible. And yet, were 
one to make a guess at efficient cause, one might say that such 
style could flow only from a man to whom music was not 
merely an enjoyment, but a reality and a necessity; and one 
might well hark back to Milton with his organ-toned verse, 
which critics sometimes hold to be born of his love of music, 
and of organ music in particular. One might so guess, in- 
deed, and with a tolerable feeling of security. Fortunately, 
however, such a supposition is based on tangible facts. In 
many places here and there throughout his works, DeQuincey 
drops a bit of information, a phrase, a reference which makes 
unmistakable in him a rare sensibility to music — a sensibility 
as he writes in his " RecoUeetioiis of Lamb"^ "rising above 
the common standard — ^viz., by the indispensableness of it 
to my daily comfort, the readiness with which I make any 
sacrifice to obtisin a 'grand debauch' of this nature." So 
frequent are these passages and so definite are they in their 
information, that those who are not too sceptical may reason- 
ably believe in the connection between his passion for music 
and his prose style. 

As a boy, DeQuincey's opportunities to hear music at home 

could not have been many. The atmosphere of his mother's 

house, evangelical with all the severity of Hannah More, was 

^Collected Writings, London, 1896, III, 45: cf. J. Hogg, DeQuincey 

and his Friends, p. 227. 
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hardly favorable. And yet he may have heard some music 
from a young woman for "a time governess of his sister, a 
Miss Wesley,^ niece of the great preacher, and a member of 
a family noted for musical talent. Outside, however, there 
was the music of the English church service. "I loved un- 
speakably the grand and varied system of chanting in the 
Romish and English churches," he writes in one of his auto- 
biographic sketches.'' "And, looking back at this day to the 
ineffable benefits which I derived from the church of my child- 
hood, I count among the very greatest those which reached 
me through the various chants connected with the '0, Jubil- 
ate,' the 'Magnificat,' the 'Te Deum,' the 'Benedicite,' etc." 
Now and then, too, he heard the larger choral works of Handel. 
He writes in t))e same essay — "Introduction to the World of 
Strife"* — that already at eleven, "with Handel I had long 
been familiar, for the famous chorus singers of Lancashire 
sang continually at churches the most effective parts from his 
chief oratorios." On rare occasions, also, there were visits 
to his guardian "B, " in whose house before he was eleven 
years old, DeQuincey heard the children of the family sing 
"the old English glees and madrigals." "There first," he 
continues, "I heard the concertos of Corelli; but also, which 
far more profoundly affected me, a few selections from Jo- 
melli and Cimarosa . . . . . But above all, a thing 
which to my dying day I could never forget, at the house of 
this guardian I heard sung a long canon of Cherubini's 

It was sung by four male voices, and rose into 

a region of thrilling passion, such as my heart had always 
dimly craved and hungered after, but which now first inter- 
preted itself, as a physical possibility, to my ear." 

Yet, devoted as he was to music, his mother and guardians 
seem to have made no systematic attempts to have him study 
it. Indeed, the only knowledge of music which he claims as 
a child is that of chanting, gained as he half humourously 
says, from the son of another — a reverend — guardian, much 
older than himself, who "possessed a singular faculty of pro- 

' Works, I, 13,5, n. 
'Works, I, 73. 
* Works, I, 109. 
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dueing a sort of organ accompaniment with one-half of his 
mouth, whilst he sang with the other half. ' "* Only consider- 
ably later did DeQuineey undertake to learn to play the piano, 
in that ill-fated year spent at the Manchester Grammar School 
in his middle ' ' teens. ' ' ^ But this attempt soon fell through, 
and with it ended, so far as we can learn, any plan to acquire 
technical knowledge or understanding of music. Thenceforth, 
as previously, music was a "necessity" to him, but only as a 
passive listener, not as a student. 

During the years at Oxford, and afterwards up to about 
1815, when he made frequent visits to London, he was a con- 
stant attendant at the opera.' Now and then, indeed, he went 
to the opera in some of his opium debauches as a means of 
obtaining the most exquisite delight. In a striking passage 
of the Confessions ^^ which we shall have occasion to quote 
more than once, he tells of these experiences. ' ' The late Duke 
of Norfolk used to say, 'next Monday, wind and weather 
permitting, I purpose to be drunk ; ' and in like manner I used 
to fix beforehand how often within a given time, when, and 
with what accessory circumstances of festal joy, I would com- 
mit a debauch of opium. This was seldom more than once 
in three weeks , for at that time I could not have ventured to 
call every day (as afterwards I did) for a 'glass of laudanum 
negus, warm, and without sugar.' No; once in three weeks 
suflSced; and the time selected was either a Tuesday or a 
Saturday night , my reason for which was this : — Tuesday and 
Saturday were for many years the regular nights of perform- 
ance at the King's Theater (or Opera House) ; and there it 
was in those times that Grassini sang; and her voice (the rich- 
est of contraltos) was delightful to me beyond all that I had 
ever heard; or ever shall hear." Yet she was not his only 
admiration. Madame Catalani, whom he met personally in 
Liverpool in 1807, he had heard "repeatedly""? — Madame 

'Works, I, 73. 

'Works, III, 270. 

■•Works, III, 389; Hogg, 55. 

^ Works, III, 389. 

* Works, II, 233-4. 
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Catalani, "that marvel of women," "that mighty enchant- 
ress. ' ' 

"Mingled with the old London operatic memories which al- 
ways seemed to afford him such intense pleasure," writes Mr. 
James Hogg^ of DeQuincey's later years, "there appeared to 
stand out clearer than all else the recollection of the chief 
pieces played by every great violinist whom he had heard." 
Concerts, then, also attracted him. 

Of course, during the life at Grasmere in his lonely cottage, 
and later when married there, the musical feasts must have 
been rare indeed. Unless he traveled to London or Edin- 
burgh, or some of the greater provincial cities — as, indeed, 
he often did — opera, concert, or even good church music was 
unattainable. He must content himself with the occasional 
domestic music of the neighbors, or find enjoyment in the 
mere whistling of a native postillion. 

The removal to Edinburgh in 1828 seems hardly to have 
made more music possible. Poverty, the struggle with ill 
health and opium, afforded him small chance to take advantage 
of the opportunities of even a provincial town. His increas- 
ing shyness in public, moreover, his shrinking from going any- 
where among strangers, made his life more and more that of 
a recluse. His growing daughters, however, were fortunately 
musical; and we have an occasional account by friends of 
pleasant evenings at Lasswade. "Music and laughter" ^" was 
what DeQuincey promised visitors, a promise apparently de- 
lightfully fulfilled. "He exulted in the fervor of expression 
and the musician-like touch and facility of execution with 
which his youngest daughter, still under professional in- 
struction, rendered Beethoven's Sonata Pathetica," etc. 
writes Mr. Jacox ; " and elsewhere,^^ ' ' Fond as he was of mu- 
sic, he was not often in the room while his two younger 
daughters played or sang during my stay ; but he was a good 
listener, for all that, in his 'den' down stairs, and would com- 
ment on his favorites among their pieces when he rejoined 
us." 

•Hogg, p. 185. 

"Page, Life and Writings, I, 374. 

"Hogg, p. 229, (The same Reminiscences by Jacox are in Japp's; 
DeQ.'s Life and Writings, London, 1890. pp. 295 ff.) 

"Hogg, p. 228. 
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Yet now and then, apparently, he went to a public concert 
hall during the last ten years of his life. In 1855 he planned 
to take his daughters to hear Mendelssohn's St. Paul," and 
again to a concert given by Madame Pleyell.^* Within the 
same years also, he heard with unspeakable joy, as Mr. Hogg^^ 
tells us, a concert by the Hungarian violinist, Remenjri.^* 
Music was a necessity to him to the end; and in those last 
years he declared that "if ever again he visited London, it 
was his hope to frequent the opera. ' ' ^' 

Such broadly are DeQuincey's musical experiences. Prom 
early childhood up to extreme old age, music was indeed to 
him a reality, a prepossession. Whenever he could hear music 
he did so, and always found in it the greatest joy. His taste, 
moreover, seems to have been catholic. He found the Ital- 
ians singularly impressive — Corelli, Jomelli, Cimarosa, Per- 
golesi, Bellini; most of all Cherubini, whose canon already 
spoken of, was to him unspeakably thrilling.^* He found joy 
in the Germans, too, if unappreciative for the most part of 
Mendelssohn, laughing at the music to Sophocles 's Antigone, 
cold to the Songs without Words and the vocal duets, though 
manifestly interested in the St. Paul. Handel he knew early, 
and more than once mentions ; Spohr he knew to some extent, 
and Weber.^* But it is the music of Mozart and Beethoven '" 
which awakened his chief enthusiasm — "the perfect music of 
Mozart and Beethoven," Don Giovanni, Fidelio, and the So- 
nata Pathetica.^^ 

But he was not above more popular things. He writes of 

"Page, II, 100. 

"Page, II, 98. 

" Hogg, 185. 

" In 1856 (?) he says in one letter that the only time he stepped upon 
the street during three or four weeks was when he went out to hear 
Grisi sing. Page, Life, 11, 113. 

"Hogg, 227. 

"Works, I, 109; Hogg, 228-9. 

"■Hogg, 228; Works, X, 381-383 f.; Page, II, 100. 

""Hogg, 228; Works, I, 198. 

" It is perhaps surprising that there are, on the whole, so few refer- 
ences to music and musicians in his works when one considers how much 
music meant to him. 
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getting "the loveliest of waltzes for Emily. Mrs. Lushington 
has played it for me a dozen times. It is a perfect dream 
of beauty. " -- " Nor would he tire, ' ' writes Mr. Jacox,^^ ' ' of 
such time-tried strains as 'Time hath not thinned,' '0 lovely 
peace,' 'In chaste Susanna's praise,' 'Down the dark waters,' 
'By limpid streams,' 'And will he not come again?' 'Birds 
blithely singing,' etc." But it is the undoubtedly great 
things which hold his memory and admiration; and the list 
of such pieces as he liked is on the whole, even, at this day, 
excellent. Without thorough training in music, guided only 
by natural refinement and taste, he need never have been 
ashamed of his musical choice. 

His taste was native ; for as has been said, he was without 
technical training in music — a fact we gather from two cir- 
cumstances: — first, nowhere does he mention any musical 
study except that one abortive attempt at the Manchester 
Grammar School ; and second, in no passage in his voluminous 
writings does he show any precise knowledge of musical form 
or expression. There is much intelligent appreciation, much 
sensitive reaction and enjoyment; but of definite mention of 
the special problems of the composer and the performer, such 
as orchestration, development of theme, or technique of even 
his favorite violin — to no such questions is there any allusion. 
This fact might not be conclusive in itself, were it not for 
the first reason, in connection with the frequency with which 
he might have spoken of some such technical points; would, 
almost certainly have done so, had he had the necessary knowl- 
edge. And there is still another reason which makes it seem 
unlikely that he had technical knowledge. That is, the nature 
of the enjoyment which he derived from music. It is this 
nature of his enjoyment which is next before us, and which 
is curiously at one with what we should expect of the author 
of the Confessions. 

There is in DeQuincey's attitude toward music almost al- 
ways a certain excitement. Music in so far as it was a neces- 
sity of his nature, appealed strongly to his sensitiveness to 
artistic effects. Emotional in his appreciation of so much in 

" Page, Life, I, 342. 

» Hogg, 228. 
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life and literature, playing so boldly and so deliberately upon 
his sensations, he found in music an intense and irresistible 
pleasure. Less given to facing facts than to dreaming of 
them, or with subtle, logical progression of thought de-actual- 
ising them, he seems to have found in music an able assistant 
to supersensual flights. He was a man requiring few creature 
comforts but many luxuries, in so far as they were subjective 
and sensuous. And music opened for him a world of mind 
and feeling free from the realities of life which dealt with 
him so hardly. His mind ran to meet the occasion and re- 
joiced unrestrained in it. 

In the passage already quoted in part, in which he plots 
an opium-musical debauch, we find what may fairly be con- 
sidered the acme of his musical delight. "Thrilling was the 
pleasure with which almost always I heard this angelic Gras- 
sini.^* Shivering with expectation I sat, when the time drew 
near for her golden epiphany ; shivering I rose from my seat, 
incapable of rest, when that heavenly and harp-like voice sang 
its own victorious welcome in its prelusive threttanelo- 
threttanelo (GpsTTaveX6-9ps-c-cavsX6). The choruses were di- 
vine to hear; and when Grassini appeared in some interlude, 
as she often did, and poured forth her passionate soul as 
Andromache at the tomb of Hect«r, etc., I question whether 
any Turk, of all that ever entered the paradise of opium eat- 
ers, can have had half the pleasure I had. ' ' Fifty years later 
in sharp contrast to this exalted state in listening, due in 
some measure, of course, to opium, is the record, not less in- 
teresting perhaps from being that of a friend, of his enjoy- 
ment at that concert of Remenyi's. "I never saw DeQuincey 
exhibit such evidence of rapturous enjoyment," writes Mr. 
Hogg.^-' "He lay back for a long time in the dark corner (of 
the box) as if in a trance For weeks that per- 
formance was a source of ever recurring pleasure. The ex- 
quisite nervous organization seemed to feed upon the recollec- 
tion of the glorious sounds." And there is still another pic- 
ture of the old DeQaincey listening to music ; this, from an- 

« Works, III, 389. 
«p. 186. 
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other friend.** "The young ladies played overtures and other 
pieces on the piano, one of which DeQuincey particularly 
praised, saying it soothed him like a delicious anodjme. Miss 
Florence remarked that it was a poor compliment to the music 
to say that it sent him to sleep. He explained to her, with 
burlesque excess of particularity and politeness — the humor 
of which he himself evidently enjoyed as keenly as the amused 
auditors — that it was really the highest compliment he could 
pay to it, for he meant that the music was giving him the great- 
est spiritual gratification, and being to him for the time the 
highest good, as making him, usually so miserable, temporarily 
happy; and therefore fulfilling its purpose, though not per- 
haps, in the ordinary way, or according to rule." 

In each case DeQuincey is rapt out of himself. In the first 
he feels the excitement which makes it impossible to sit quiet 
in the thrill of expectation and joy; in the second, the raptur- 
ous enjoyment which caused him to lie back as in a trance; 
in the third, the music is to him a delicious anodyne — ^in 
all these he shows himself utterly absorbed, utterly given up 
to the intense delight which music had for him. Such absorp- 
tion, moreover, must have been his habitual attitude. The 
picture which he gives of his listening to Grassini shows him- 
self in an abnormal state; but the normal state is undoubt- 
edly found in this trance-like passivity of body. Surely this 
was his attitude in early youth as well as in age, and a pass- 
age of the Confessions offers interesting confirmation. 

As a boy he gave up his one attempt to acquire the art of 
piano playing because he soon found, characteristically, that 
practice of eight or even ten hours a day would be necessary 
for any real efficiency; but chiefly because of this fact: — "Too 
Boon I became aware that to the deep voluptuous enjoyment 
of music absolute passiveness in the hearer is absolutely 
indispensable. Gain what skill you please, nevertheless activi- 
ty, vigilance, anxiety, must always accompany an elaborate 
effort of musicfl exertion ; and so far is that from being recon- 
cilable with the entrancement and lull essential to the true 
fruition of music, that, even if you should suppose a vast 

"J. R. Findlay, in Hogg, p. 133. 
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piece of mechanism capable of executing a whole oratorio, but 
requiring at intervals a co-operating impulse from the foot of 
the auditor, even that, even so much as an occasional touch 
of the foot would utterly undermine all your pleasure."^' 
This is the same complete absorption in the sensuous effect — 
and yet not completely sensuous. 

It was not mere sensuous pleasure which so held him. De- 
Quincey was at bottom intellectual. Even the joys of opium 
were in some measure intellectual. The intense vividness of 
his dreams, the overwhelming, almost painful, beauty of his 
visions charmed the intellectual man. Never for a moment 
could one compare his opium dreaming with that of a gross 
Chinese sailor. DeQuincey by delicacy of organism reached 
singular altitudes of intellectual delight. Hedonist he was, 
indeed ; not sensualist. In this very love of music DeQuincey 
compares himself with "Wordsworth and his sister in their love 
of nature — a comparison not to be disregarded in explaining 
his own feelings.^* "Music," he further says in another 
passage already quoted in part,^' " is an intellectual or a sensu- 
al pleasure according to the temperament of him who hears it 

The mistake of most people is to suppose that 

it is by the ear they communicate with music, and therefore 
that they are purely passive to its effects. But this is not so ; 
it is by the reaction of the mind upon the notices of the 
ear (the matter coming by the senses, the form from the mind) 
that the pleasure is constructed; and therefore it is that peo- 
ple of equally good ear differ so much in this point from one 
another. Now opium by increasing the activity of the mind, 
generally increases, of necessity, that particular mode of its 
activity by which we are able to construct out of the raw 
material of organic sound, an elaborate intellectual pleasure. 
But, says a friend, ' a succession of musical sounds is to me like 
a collection of Arabic characters; I can attach no ideas to 
them. ' Ideas ! my dear friend ! there is no occasion for them ; 
all that class of ideas which can be available in such a case 
has a language of representative feelings it is 

"Works, III, 270. 

"Works, III, 45. 

" Works, III, 390. 
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suificient to say that a chorus, etc., of elaborate harmony dis- 
played before me, as in a piece of arras work, the whole of my 
past life — not as recalled by an act of memory, but as if pres- 
ent and incarnated in the music; no longer painful to dwell 
upon, but the detail of its incidents removed, or blended in 
some hazy abstraction, and its passions exalted, spiritualised 
and sublimed." 

This long excerpt may be justified by its significance. The 
opium, it tells us, merely intensified for him the normal pleas- 
ures of music, by increasing the activity of his mind. And 
for him, the mixsic called up with unusual vividness floods of 
remembrance, not distinctly as memories, but resolved into 
emotions transformed or heightened, incarnate in the music; 
all painful incidents softened by the incarnation; not ideas, 
but if one may say so, intellectual feelings, the direct appeal 
of sound to emotions through the medium of quickened asso- 
ciation in the mind. Nowhere, probably, could one find an 
expression more admirable of the aim of music. But — and 
it is noteworthy — there is no word of the appreciation of the 
technical form of music ; although one might well imagine in 
such moods of opiate elevation, mere matters of form 
were not likely to claim thought or feeling, perhaps could not. 
Yet in the after discussion of his enjoyment, one familiar with 
musical technique could hardly fail to ascribe some of his 
pleasure to some such knowledge. 

As one might expect of a man who found such joy in the 
stimulated emotional and intellectual activity of music, the 
more impassioned moments have for him the greatest appeal. 
He rejoices in all sorts, indeed. He finds pleasure even in the 
Jew's harp, when well played; '"' in the improvisations of the 
ventriloquist. He declares them on occasion ' ' capable of woo- 
ing St. Cecelia to listen." But it is the full turbulent music 
which gives him most pleasure. To this he constantly refers : 
— to the "impassioned music of the highest class — the im- 
passioned music of the serious opera;" the music composed by 
Beethoven as an opening for Burger's Lenore, "the running 
idea of which is the triumphal return of a crusading host, 

»" Works, n, 353 f. 
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decorated with laurels and with palms within the gates of 
their native city ' ' with all its ' ' tumultuous festivity ; " " the 
"terrific" chorus of Spohr's St. Paul; Handel's Hail-stone 
chorus; the "orchestral crash which bursts upon the ear;" the 
music of Mozart and Beethoven, arising ' ' by the confluence of 
the mighty and terrific discords with the subtle concords." 
These are the effects which thrill him, which linger longest in 
his memory, and recur most often in his writings. 

It is rarely that we know so closely the attitude of a man 
of letters toward music, and understand so completely his en- 
joyment and appreciation. Partly, no doubt, this is due to 
the fact that there are few men of letters to whom the art has 
so overwhelming an appeal; partly, of course, because there 
are few so capable of subtle self analysis and delicate phras- 
ing of mood and feeling. But whatever the reason, we must 
accept the "necessity" of music for his happiness. His was a 
sensitive nature, abnormal in its physico-aesthetic intensity 
and need. He found in music a stimulant to emotional, in- 
tellectual, and imaginative activity. Sensual he was not, as 
I have said ; but his craving for music was a demand through 
beauty of sound for enhanced and quickened life, an enlarged 
and elevated state of being. 

Music for him, then, was innate. As a child he heard with 
unforgettable thrill a canon of Cherubini, just as he heard 
the playing of Remenyi with rapturous enjoyment sixty years 
later. No training is responsible for it, no knowledge. Music 
as an art spoke directly to him; and, intereetingly, found in 
his intellectual make-up, a corresponding mode of thought and 
feeling. Like music, DeQuincey's expression of himself in 
his most characteristic style unfolds broadly, slowly, with 
subtle involutions, repetitions, modulations, variations. It 
has, beside underlying music, musical form. Whether his style 
takes on musical correspondence because of his love of music ; 
or whether he loves music because of a peculiar mental struc- 
ture predisposing him to expression in a style strangely music- 
al in form, I do not pretend to say. The correspondence, how- 
ever, is there — and the lurking melody. 

"Works, I, 198. 
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How far this correspondence was known to DeQuincey him- 
self is difficult to tell; and yet there is a passage descriptive 
of musical expression, near the beginning of his well-known 
essay on Style,^^ both eloquent and pertinent. He is dis- 
cussing the obtuseness of the English to musical art. In the 
course of his remarks he speaks of the limitations of the mere 
tune as compared with "the most elaborate music of Mozart" 
— "A song, an air, a tune — that is, a short succession of notes 
revolving rapidly upon itself — how could that, by possibility, 
offer a field of compass sufficient for the development of great 
musical effects? The preparation pregnant with the future; 
the remote correspondence ; the questions, as it were, which to 
a deep musical sense are asked in one passage and answered in 
another ; the iteration and ingemination of a given effect, mov- 
ing through subtle variations that sometimes disguise the 
theme, sometimes fitfully reveal it, sometimes throw it out 
tumultuously to the blaze of daylight ; these and ten thousand 
forms of self-conflicting musical passion, — what room could 
they find, what opening, what utterance, in so limited a field 
as an air or song 1 ' ' Primarily a description of the movement 
of great musical compositions, is it not secondarily a perfect 
description of his own full style, contrasted with the simple 
rythms of ordinary prose ? And is not this secondary applica- 
tion highly suggestive and easy to make after examining the 
musical experiences and devotion of DeQuincey? Certainly, 
to one who is not too sceptical as to the affinity of style and 
taste, there is a vital connection between this love of music 
and the elaborate prose of the great prose harmonist.^^ 

Horace Ainsworth Eaton. 

Syracuse University. 

" Works, X, 136. 

"Page, II, 243, points out briefly this same correspondence between 
taste and style. 



